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LILIAN OF THE VALE. 
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A very remarkable circumstance attending my ac- 
quaintance with this creature was, that, except on 
1¢ above occasion, I never knew what it was to feel 
her touch; and even here, the sensation was more 
that of a breeze rustling in my bosom, than of a mor- 
tal hand. ‘Though perfectly familiar and unsuspi- 
‘ious, whenever I approached within the possibili- 
ty of touching her, she seemed to flit from me by 
imper ‘ceptible degrees, so that I could not at this 
moment assert, except from the evidence of sight 
and reasoning, that she was actually corporeal. In- 
deed all her habits and actions partévk of another 
nature. She spoke little ; expressing herself most- 
ly by gestures or inarticulate modulations of voice. 
When she did utter words, they were breathed ina 
kind of recitative or cadence, or, as was most ge- 
nerally the case, her sentiments were conveyed 
n the form of a song. I have givena few speci- 
mens of these ; and although simplicity is their prin- 
cipal attribute, when aided by her angelic voice and 
expressive gestures, they were the wildest and 
sweetest imaginable. In fact she had a natural turn 
for poetry ; oheitien had nothing to do with it ;— 
both her poetry and the music with which she ac- 
companied it, were irregular and inartificial, like 
the song of a bird, the murmur of a brook, or the 
sigh of a tree—more the involuntary emanations 
than the premeditated 


Such of her songs as I can recall to memory—for as 


combinations of sounds.— 


she sung from momentary impulse it was extremely 
lifficult to find her repeating the same words ex- 
sept on similar occasions ; such of these as I could 
collect on the instant, will appear in order, whilst I 
endeavor to give some notion of this extraordinary 
girl, with whom the happiest, if not the most ra- 
tional moments of my life were spent. 

Her mother had often told me that she did not 
know how Lilian subsisted. She would never sit 
lown to a regular meal, but would sometimes take 
a morsel of bread with her when she purposed a 
distant excursion, and even this would be strewed 
on some pathway for the birds who might happen 
to light there. She was impatient of confinement ; 
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and often when her mother had seen her to bed, 
on going into her room an hour after, it would be 
found empty, and Lilian escaped unseen to wander 
by moonlight in the valley. This happened fre- 
quently during my residence there ; and once be- 
ing excited by curiosity, I went out in search of 
her and found her in the bottom of a dell—drinking 
dew out of the cups of flowers. 


** Lilian,” said I, 


** why have we lost you” “ My sisters! my sis- 
“ What sisters ”? “Look ! 


look!” said she, pointing to some fantastic shapes in- 


ters !”’ answered she. 


to which the spray of the distant cataract was form- 


ed by the reflection of the moon. ‘1 see nothing 


but the river foam dancing in the moonbeams.”— 


** These,” she replied, “these are my sisters,— 


the only sisters Lilian ever knew; Listen! do they 
not speak to each other ’” ‘* Come, you are too ro- 
mantic, Lilian ; the water as it falls murmurs indis- 
tinctly, and at this distance, misleads you.” “ Nearer 
then !” said the girl, “I must hear what they say.” 
And before I could interpose, she rushed to the 
brow of the cataract and disappeared. 


cry of terror, 


Uttering a 
{ followed, and just as I had reached 
the spot where she had vanished, her mother came 
to tell me that Lilian had returned to the cottage. 
I retired to my chamber, lost in astonishment at 
this singular occurrence. In the morning, when 
her mother expostulated with Lillian about the im- 
prudence of wandering in the night air, she replied 
in a roundelay : 


The wren hath her nest at the root of a tree, 

And the tufted moss is the couch of the bee, 
Where rain nor cold hath power to harm her; 

The bed of the eagle is built-in the sky, 

And the bittern in rushes doth nightly lie ; 
Then why should Lilian’s bed be warme! 


Her senses were incontestably more acute than 


belongs to the nature of mortality. She would of- 
ten stop in the midst of our conversation, to listen, 
as she said,—to the wind walking over the flowers ; 
and accordingly ttle time I would perccive 
the breeze to swell into a transient gust as it pass- 
V hether in 
it not 


ed by the place where we stood. 


some instances her romantic imagination mig! 


ig 
have suggested ideal murmurs, I wil! not decide, 
but her delicate perceptions of sound were mostly 
verified by fact. I remember sitting with her one 
sunny day on the river bank in a sequester 
the vale, when, after a fit of contemplative silence, 
upon my addressing myself to break it, she raised 
her head, and motioning me to be still, began in a 
low tremulous voice, scarcely distinguishable from 
the mixed murmur which rises ftom the breast of 
the woedland in summer time, a kind of irregular 


chaunt— 


Hear! hear! 

How the vale-bells tiwkle all around 

As the sweet wind shakes them—thear ! 
What a wild and sylvan sound ! 


Hear! hear! 
How the soft waves talk bencath the bank, 
And rush sighs to willow—hear ! 


Most recds sigh to willow dank ! 


d part of 





| 
| 
| 
} 


Hear! hear! 
How the blue fly hisses in the air 
With his voice in histiny wings—hear ‘ 
He sings at his flowery fair ' 
Hear! hear! 
How the wood-bird murmurs in the dark, 
Andthe distant cuckoo chimes—hear ! 
From the sun-cloud trills the lark ! 

She could discriminate accurately between the 
scents of flowers of the same species, so as to name 
them blindfold. 
would detect the minnows lying on the bed of a 


Her sight was so fine that she 


stream, in the darkest weather, when to me they 


were indistinguishable from the slimy pebbles of 


the bottom ; 
she pointed out, 


on putting down a straw to the place 
they flitted. Her other 


were equally discriminative. 


senses 


But in what she chiefly resembled our notions of 
a spirit, was the lightness, grace, and peculiar swift 
ness of her motion. Something between flying and 
dancing. Her movements were so rapid that some 
times it required no great stretch of superstition to 
believe that she actually vanished into the air. ‘Thi 
wild and restless life she led, wandering over hil! 
dell, rock, and precipice, had given an elasticity to 
her scem to tread on air ; 


whilst the slightness of her limbs, 


her foot, which made 
formed on the 
most delicate model of beauty and grace, appeared 
by the tremulous instability which they gave to h 
frame, to indicate a necessity for perpetual and eve 

Attendant 
Spirits, Sylphs, Houris, Semi-ccities, and imagined 


varying motion. I had often dreamed of 





beings partaking of a double nature, the spiritua! 
and corporeal, beings of an int iediate class, 
whose outlines and figures were hu but wl 
form was insubstantial ; whose actions, habits, an 
thoughts were not preternatural nor supernatural 
wholly, but such as human actions, habits, an 
thoughts, would be when refined by some celest 
alchemy which would clear them of ossnes 
without divesting them of their specific essence 


with 


been peo 


such visionary beings had my waking dreams 
pled, but never until now were these con 
ceptions apparently realized. ‘This creature ack 


quately represented my preconceived notion of at 





te bei g: 
the Vale of the Waterfalls was not 


uniform, but was broken into numberless hillock 


interinedk 


The surface of t 


and dells in min iature, inte rspersed with the several 
varieties of rock, cleft, grove, glade, and declivity. 
these romantic solitud s was Lilian ever stray 


Amid t! 
every singular or characteristic point of thi 
Vale, was to her in place of a companion ; hillock 


rock 


derness, were 


s, shrubs, and flowers, the people of the w 


I have fi 


whole day in se 


to her in place of society. 
J \ 
quently wandered for the ‘arch of 


und perhaps found 


ngth in a shady 


¢ to the wild flowers, or on a suany 





nook, sing 


bank, dancing round a knot of cowslips, or hovering 


on the brink of the torrent, chaunting her mystic 
verses to its monotonous numbers. S times I 
have accompanied her from the cottage do hile 


she rambled like a wild bee from bank to dell, and 








too 
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trom shrub to flower, conversing with her by snatch- 
es, but never finding it possible to confine her ei- 
ther to one subject or one place. ‘The character of 
her thoughts was wildness mingled with deep ten- 
derness and melancholy ; but she was at times gay 
A high strain of sublimity would of- 
ten convert the sylph into a sybil, when the chang- 


and playful. 


es in the face of nature gave a gloomy colour to her 
mind; for her wildness, melancholy, gaiety, and 
sublimity of imagination, were nothing but the 
transcripts of those passions which seem to animate 
A wiid rock or a soli- 
tary cave attracted her notice, she grew romantic 
or melancholy : or a sunny flower or a darkly-wav- 
ing pine caught her eye, she became gay or gloomy 
accordingly. But as the predominating features of 
the solitude, even in its most charming dress, were 
melancholy and wildness, so the general character- 
istics of her thoughts were sadness and romance. 
We sat one evening on the river side, just at the 
foot of the principal cataract, where the waves plung- 
ing from on high down into a rocky basin, shook 
the very bank we stood on by their fall, and drown- 
ing each other in the pool, raised a continual din 
and echo by their struggles and tumultuous conten- 
tions. The wind had swept in frequent gusts thro’ 
the vale in the latter part of the day, but as night 
approached the old trees began to groan with a 
heavier blast, and the wild birds flew with fearful 
screams to tle groves ; the small flowers closed up 
their breasts rapidly, and committed themselves to 
the storm, whilst the river seemed to foam and swell 
under the chafing wing of the tempest. In a few 
minutes the rack began ; thunder broke in tremen- 
dous peals over our heads, leaves flew in eddies 
thro’ the air, the shrill reed whistled, and the swing- 
ing pine moaned loudly in the night wind, whilst 
the caves and’ narrow passages between the rocks 
swelled the terrific chorus by their hollow voices.— 
Shuddering, I turned to Lilian. She had risen, and 
was hanging over the brink of the whirlpool, mut- 
tering something, which, by its wildness and inco- 
herence, resembled an incantation. 


the system of natural things. 


Her delicate 
white arms were cressed upon her bosom, her long 
hair flew over her shoulders on the wind, and her 
little cheek grew pale as she uttered her mystic 
numbers to the roar of the torrent. ‘* Lilian,’’ said 
I, “come away, the night grows terrific.” She an- 
swered not, but elevating her voice till it nearly 
reached a scream, and mingled with the noise of 
the waves like the cry of one drowning, she chaunt- 
ed a wild rhapsody, her eye almost lighted to fren- 
»y, and her cheek whitening every moment— 
The woods are sighing ! 
And the wild birds crying ! 
And loud and sorely the wild waters weep ! 
Dark pines are groaning ! 
And night winds are moaning ! 
And muttering thunder rumbles hoarse and deep! 
Ghastly, frantic, and appalling, she broke into a 
yet wilder measure : 
Come, Sisters, come, come ! 
Bring the storm, and bring the rain, 
Let the raving winds loose upon the swelling billows! 
Down, Spirits, down, down ! 
Shake the oak, and split the rock, 
Scream amid the dashi:.g waves, and shriek among 
the billows ! 
Her voice ended in a wild shriek, and she disap- 


seared. Thad no courage to follow up this adven- 


ture. Hercharacter seemed to change here ; enthu- 
siasm degenerated into frenzy, and gentleness gave 
way to more than sybilline extravagance of voice 
and gesture. I returned tothe cottage, and asI did 
not wish to be questioned by the woman concerning 
her daughter, I retired immediately to my chamber. 

There was something of a foreboding nature in 
this last incident. The morning after, I received a 
post letter from the neighboring town, whither the 
widow had gone for provisions, acquainting me that 
my father was on his death-bed, and requiring my 
immediate attendance to receive his last blessing. 
This was imperative ; and though I had neither seen 
nor heard of Lilian since the preceding night, after 
having taken a hasty leave of her muther, I set off 
immediately to the village where I might procure 
some mode of conveyance to my father’s residence. 
The direct path from the Vale of the Waterfalls to 
the village, lay through one of the glens or dingles 
in which the valley terminated. The sides of the 
mountains which formed this defile, were so preci- 
pitous, that they almost met overhead, and they were 
moreover clothed with a dark mantle of hanging fir, 
which increased the gloom and horror of the place. 
At the very bottom lay the path, and as I looked up 
the sides of this dreary profound, which seemed the 
very realization of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, my fancy grew bewildered; though waking 
I scemed to walk in a dream, and a thousand dim 
and terrible phantoms appeared to rise from the 
brambles under my feet, and darken still more the 
obscurity which encompassed me. ‘The incidents 
of last night returned forcibly to my mind ; there was 
something mysterious, unreal, and preternatural, in 
every thing connected with that Vale, and this was a 
fit place for executing the final catastrophe. As I 
passed on, at intervalssome horrid thing would brush 
by me, and a wet flaccid wing, like that of a mon- 
strous bat, would flap me in the face ; sometimes a 
phantom would come and whisper busily in my ear, 
yet I heard nothing ; and I saw many hideous shapes, 
who by their distortions were apparently in the acts 


All of 
a sudden, this subterranean passage of horror and 
darkness opened into the bright fields of day; I 
was reinspirited : but the recollection of the dreary 
glen, the vale, Lilian and her preternatural disap- 
pearance, still remained. 


ble noises, yet the air was as silent as death. 





Pondering on these sub- 
jects, and endeavouring to account for them in some 


probable manner, I proceeded through the open val- 
ley into which the sides of the glen had widc 


videned, 
and passing by a tuft of green bushes, I thought I 
heard from within them, some one weeping like a 
deserted child. Linmediately opened them, and to 
my astonishment found Lilian sitting on the green 


| plat in the midst, with her head in her lap, lament- 


| ing piteously, and drowned ina flood of tears. She 
rose and spread her arms to receive me. I flew to 





| her embrace, but when I thought to have caught her 
| to my bosom, she was still at the same distance from 
meas before. Lilian,” said I, “ why do you avoid 
, m. ? Tamgoing.” “I know it,” she replied, ‘and 
| IT came to take my last farewell.” Not the last, 
not the last, dear girl ! (said I, forgetting yesterday’s 
adventure, ) if heaven will spare us for each other : 
when I have paid the duties which I owe to my fa- 
ther, I will return to love and Lilian.” ‘* Likian,”’ 


of screaming, laughing, and making other abomina- | 





ts 
said she, faintly smiling, *‘ Lilian will then be no 
more !”” AsI stood, unable from the impressiveness 
of her manner to make any answer, whether it was 
imagination, or that the echo in this place was ex- 
traordinarily powerful, I heard her last words re- 
peated several times up the mountains, and “No 
more ! no more ! no more !” at length died away 
in hollow sighs among the rocks of the valley. Per- 
ceiving me silent, she said, “ Come, I will delay you 
no longer ; depart to your home! On that glade,” 
(pointing to a sloping bank at some distance, ) ‘* we 
separate forever !”* We proceeded in silence.— 
When we had reached the spot, she stopped ; and 
turning to me, her innocent bosom filled with tears, 
and her hlue eyes. dropping chrystal, she pointed 
towards the vale which lay behind us, and in a voice 
scarcely audible with sorrow, “* Listen,” said she, 
**to the Rover’s Farewell” — 


Farewell the groves, and farewell the bowers ! 
Ye rocks, ye mountains, and ye streams, farewell ! 
Farewell the bloom andsweet breath of flowers ! 
Farewell for ever-more ! a long farewell! 
Farewell, O Vale of fast falling water ! 
Ye banks, ye bushes, and ye glades farewell ! 
Farewell, lone parent of one wayward daughter! 
Farewell for ever—a long, long farewell ! 
And farewell, Lilian! .. . 
Here she was interrupted by a loud laugh uttered 
over my shoulder. I turned to see from whom it 
came, but no one appeared. On turning again to- 
Immoveable with as. 


tonishment, I stood for some time stupified, but re 


wards Lilian, she was gone. 


covering my senses, I called several times, Lilian, 
Lilian ! dear Lilian, answer me !” She appeared a 
long way off at the entrance of the valley, with her 
hands covering her face, and walking slowly to- 
wards her home. Enow recollected my father, and 
considering that it would be useless to pursue this 
adventure any farther at precent, summoning up 
my courage, I procveded onwards to the village.— 
I had scarcely walked twenty paces, when, to my 
utter surprise, this apparition stood before me again 
in the midst of the path, but when I approached, 
quitted it, and appeared on the top of some rock 
or prominence at a distance, where her small figure 
whitening in the sun would seem to kiss its hand 
to ine as I passed. In this way, she continued to 
accompany me, till the signs of population began to 
appear. She had gradually kept behind me as I ap- 
proached the high road, and when I at length reach. 
ed it, on looking round I perceived her standing on 
a high rock at some distance, the sunbeams glisten 
ing in her eyes, which were filled with tears, whilst 
she kissed her hand repeatedly, till she fuded en 
tircly from my view. 

When I reached my father’s house, I found him 
partially recovered. I accompanied him to Italy, 
where he had been ordered by his physicians—too 
late, however, for his preservation ; he died within 
a few miles of Turin. My attention to him on his 
death-bed was necessarily unremitting ; and this, 
combined with my own previous delicate state of 
health, occasioned arelapse of my nervous disorder. 
With some difficulty I recovered so much of my 
health as to think of returning to my native country, 
to which the desire of revisiting the Vale of the 
Waterfalls, and investigating its mysteries complete- 
ly, was no small inducement. The unceasing at- 
tendance which my father’s illness required upon 
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my part, added to the novelty of scene and society, 
had prevented me from dwelling intensely on the 
extraordinary incidents which I so lately experi- 
enced ; but my thoughts now reverted naturally to 
them, as well from my innate tendency to the roman- 
tic, as from the singularity of the facts themselves, 
and the influence of my late illness and my father’s 
death, in rendering such melancholy recollections 
attractive. ‘The cottage where my father died was 
situated on the borders of a lake in the bosom of a 
deep valley among the Piedmontese hills, and I was 
sitting about the close of the evening, in the room 
that had been his, ruminating successively on him 
and on Lilian. The window where I sat looked 
out on the lake which lay in calm unruffled stillness 
before me, and the blue mountains towards the 
west were just sinking into that mellow haze which 
characterizes the softness of an Italian evening ; the 
lattice was open, and I leaned fcrward to catch the 
summer breeze as it gently moved the tendrils of a 
jessamine which crept to the roof of the cottage.— 
A rustic bench outside rose nearly to the level of the 
window ; Lilian came and sat down on it. I start- 
ed at the sight but looking steadfastly on the figure, 
I saw it melt gradually into air. In a little time it 
appeared standing on the bright surface of the lake, 
but disappeared in the same manner as before. Then 
on a rock at some distance, and again vanished.— 
1 had no doubt but this was a shadow raised by my 
own in vation, pursuing the same train of ideas 
Indeed the figure I now saw was very 
different from the original in the Vale, of the Water- 
The form was evidently insubstantial ; the fi- 
gure though preserving its characteristic outlines, 
was emaciated and stiff; the bloom had totally fa- 
ded from its cheek and lip, and was replaced by 
the wan sickliness of death ; the eyes were glazed 
and motionless. ‘ Lilian is dead,” said I. Whilst 
journeyed home the figure occasionally appeared, 
rut at each time more faintly than before, till it dis- 
appeared entirely. 





win 


falls. 


Upon reaching England, the Vale of the Water- 
jls was my first object. I quickly sought out the 
village near to which it lay, and pursuing my former 
steps, soon found myself in the midst of the valley. 
it was beautifulas ever, but methought appeared 
o wear less the air of enchantment than when I had 
ftit. I turned tothe cottage ; it wasin ruins. The 
power Was overgrown with nettles and tall weeds ; 
‘he smooth plat had shot up into long rank grass that 
waved guily in the breeze, and emitted a close suf- 
tocating heat. 








While I was ruminating on these 
‘hanges, my heart swelling with the conviction that 
Tilian was indeed no more, a peasant appeared on 
‘he hills, carrying a mattock and other instruments. 
tipon his approach I made inquiries concerning the 
vidow and her daughter. He replied, that the per- 
son who had lived in the cottage was dead some 
months, that she never had any daughter to his 
knowledge, but lived quite alone; that the only 
person he had ever heard of in the valley, beside 
ber, was 2 young man who came there for the re- 
covery of his health, but he remained for a short 
time only ; that the cottage now belonged to him- 
self, and he was about repairing it for his owmfami- 
ly. This account to me appeared very singular.— 
i went to the entrance of the dreary glen, where I 


had experienced such horrors. The mountains 








seemed to have opened overhead, and the place 
was comparatively lightsome. I passed through 
it safely, and came to the circle of green bushes 
where I had found Lilian weeping. A rude stone 
stood in the midst. It was apparently of very great 
age, yet I never had observed it before. .These 
things were still more extraordinary. On retatning 
to the village, the iphabitants gave me the same 
account as the peasgmt had, and when I spoke of 
Lilian they seemed not to understand me. Many 
of themgecognized me, yet I could gain no farther 
satisfaction. They also called the vale by a different 
name. 

I have frequently revisited this valley, but never 
could obtain any intelligence concerning the extra- 
ordinary being whom it was my fortune alone to 
have met there. An impenetrable veil seemed to 
have been drawn over her history, and I am at 
length compelled to give up all attempts at investi- 
gating it. That she was mortal and had actual ex- 
istence, the evidence of my senses, and my disbe- 
lief in the theory of spirits visiting this world, in- 
duce me to assert ; yet it is totally unaccountable 
how such a being could exist, and the whole world, 
with but one exception, remain ignorant of it.— 
I have never been able to come to any conclusion 
upon this point ; sometimes, indeed, I am inclined 
to think that this vision of Lilian of the Vale wasa 
mere creation of my own brain, naturally very ima- 
ginative, and, at the period of this adventure, dis- 
turbed and overheated by the fever which accom- 
= a nervous disease such as mine. 
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will be attended to in our next 


** HAMILTON” 
number. 


amiable character are so handsomely noticed in the 
annexed article, is now on a visit to this place—at- 
tracted, no doubt, by its natural grandeur and ro- 
mantic variety of scenery. She will find here am- 
ple materials for the exercise of her prolific pen ; 
and we are not without the hope of enjoying the 
pleasure of entwining in the Gantann some of the 


rich flowers which she may collect in her excursion. 


LITER ARY. 


very calctoge title of 


“Tules of an American Landlord, containing Sketch¢ 
of Life, south of the Potomac.” 
“ Sit mihi fas audita loqui.”—Vineit, 
What I have heard, permit me to relate. 
** Tales of an American Landlord ”’—in imitation 
of the Wizard of Scotland !—and what comes more 
“home to ovr business and bosoms,” it gives us 
‘sketches of life, south of the Potomac’ 
principally in Virginia—We confess we feel some 


*—perhaps 





curiosity to see sketches of ourselves, from the pen 


cil of one who aspires to imitate the ‘ Great UN 
known.”—May he have the same skill, the same 
taste, the same success; perhaps the half of them 
would completely satisfy his ambition. 

Sketches south as well as north of the Potomac, 
may be expected in the course of the next year from 


| 
a | Chancellor d’Aguesseau as one of those men who 
Miss Wrieut, an English lady, whose talents and | 











another quarter. A fair authoress has lately been 
among us, and is now on a visit to Monticello. She 
arrived in New York, soon after Gen. Lafayette ; 
and has nearly taken the same tour thro’ the coun- 
try with him. She has been an intimate at La Grange 
—like him isdevoted to the cause of Liberty—and 
like him, loves the country, where her altar is erect 

ed. Some time since she published letters on Ame- 
rica—is a lady of decided talent, which she has dis 

played in a variety of compositions. 





She has pub 
lished the tale of a votary of Zeno, introduced to 
Epicurus ; whose philosophy is ingeniously deve- 
loped inits pages. It has been much admired, and 
She has 
wooed also the favors of the tragic muse ; and the 
drama of Bressellia, yet unfinished by ber pencik 
has obtained the warmest praises of Benjamin Con- 
stant, andof Talma, It is unnecessary to affect any 
mystery as to the name of the lady; for all our 
readers will recognise at once the name of Miss 
Waricur. 


a new edition is about to be put to press. 


A small poetical production from her magic pen 
(** Thoughts of a Recluse”) was some time since 
the passport to an acquaintance with Lafayette— 
which was subsequently confirmed by the vigor 
of her talents and the congeniality of their princi- 
ples.—She it is, to whom we look for the tour of 
Lafayette through America. She it is, who is able 
to bring together the scattered materials of his bril- 
liant reception, and bind them into one wreath to 
grace the veteran’s brow. Interspersed as it may 
be with sketches of our country and our manners, 
may we not expect a literary present, which may 
be worthy of him, worthy of her, worthy of us ? 

[Richmond Compiler. 


Madame de Genlis, in a work on the subject of 


time, lately published in Paris, justly mentions the 


have lost as few minutes as possible in this short 
life ; and relates of him the following anecdote 

“ Observing that Madame d’Aguesseau always de- 
layed ten or twelve minutes before she came to din- 
ner, he composed a work entirely in this time, in 
order not to lose an instant : the result was, at the 
end of fifteen years, a book in three large volumes 
quarto, which has gone through several editions, 
and is much esteemed.” 


not i 


Madame de Genlis does 
ention the title of this book.—[ Jon. Paper. 


Goldsmith was astonished when the bookseller 
gave him five shillings a couplet for his delightful 
pocin of The 


fairly worth as many pounds; but an instance of 


Deserted Village, when each line was 


liberality has occurred in Russia which really de- 
serves recording. Alexander Pasclikin, a young 
poet, has recently produced a work which does 
not contain above 600 lines, and for which he has 
received 3000 roubles—neafly one pound sterling 
per line !—[{ Phil. Gaz. 





The progress of literature in Russia, under the 
dominion of Alexander, is the most striking feature 
in the history of that monarch’s reign. It is said 
there were but about 4,000 works printed in the 
empire previous to the year 1817, a number not so 
great as appears annually at the Leipzic fair. In 
1820, however, there were in the Jibrary of the 
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academy of sciences at St. Petersburgh 5,000 na- 
At present the number of these natioua! produc- 
tions amounts to 8,000. 
reading societies and ten printing houses. 


At Moscow there are nine 
At Pe- 
tersburgh there are seven of the former and five of 
the latter. In Dorpal, Revel, and Charkrow, there 
are in each a reading society and a printing press ; 
and there are nine type foundaries in the empire. 

The city of St. Petersburgh, Russia, now contains 
about 300,000 inhabitants. —[V. ¥. Patriot. 


ARIETY. 





. 


CATHARINE OF SCHWARTZBURG. 

As the Emperor Charles V. on his re- 
turn, in the year 1547, from the battle of 
Muhlberg, to his camp in Suabia, passed 
through Thuringia, Catharine, Countess 
dowager of Schwartzburg, born princess 
of Henneberg, obtained of him a letter of 
safe-guard, that her subjects might have 
nothing to fear from the Spanish army on 
its march through her territories. In re- 
turn, she bound herself to allow the Span- 
ish troops that were transported to Rudol- 
stadt on the Saalbrucke, to supply them- 
selves with bread, beer, and other provi- 
sions, at a reasonable price, in that place. 
At the same time she took the precaution 
to have the bridge which stood close to 


ble, and reconstructed over the river ata 
considerable distance, that the too great 
proximity of the city might be no temp- 
tation for her rapacious guests. The in- 
habitants, too, of all the places through 
which the army was to pass, were inform- 
ed that they might send the chief of their 
valuables to the castle of Rudolstadt. 

The Spanish general, with Prince Hen- 
ry of Brunswick and his sons, when they 
approached the city, invited themselves, 
by a messenger, to breakfast with the 
Countess of Schwartzburz. So modesta 
request could not be rejected; and an- 
swer was sent that they should be suppli- 
ed with all ber house afforded, and be as- 
sured of a welcome reception. She did 
not neglect at the same time, to remind 
the Spanish general of the safe-guard, and 
to urge him to the observance of it. 

On the Duke’s arrival at the castle, he 
was welcomed with friendship, and a well 
furnished table. He confessed the Thu- 
ringian ladies were good judges of cook- 
ery, and did-honer to the laws of hospi- 
tality; but scarcely had they taken their 
seats,when a messenger out of breath eall- 
ed the Countess from the hall; and he 
informed her, that the Spanish soldiers 
had committed violence in some villages 
on their march, and driven away all the 
cattle belonging to the peasantry. 


most keenly wounded her feelings. In- 
dignant at this breach of faith, yet pre- 
serving her presence of mind, she order- 
ed her whole retinue immediately to arm, 


the town, demolished as hastily as possi- | 


tional works, among which were 150 romances.— | 








D. 


in private, and to bar up all the gates in 
the castle: She then returned to the ball, 
and rejoined the princes at the table. She 
there complained to them, in the most 
moving terns, of the usage she had met 
with, and how badly the imperial promise 
hada@been kept. They laughed, and told 
her, that such was the custom in war, and 
such trifling Specwrea soldiers march- 
ing through a place, w@re not to be mind- 
ed. ‘ [hat we shall see,’ said she, with 
firmness. ‘ My poor subjects 
their own again, or—(raising her voice in 
a threatening tone, and swearing by her 
Creator) Prince’s blood for oxen’s blood!” 
With this emphatical declaration, she 
quitted the apartment, which in a few 
minutes after was filled with armed men, 
who, sword in hand, yet with most pro- 
found respect, placed themselves behind 
the chairs of the princes, taking the place 
of those who had been waiting on them. 
On the entrance of these ferce-looking 
fellows, the Duke of Alva changed covn- 
tenance, and they all gazed at one another 
in terror and confusion,.--They were there 
cut off from their army, and surrounded 
by a body of men; they had therefore no- 
thing to do but to summon their patience, 
and to appease the offended lady on the 
best terms they could. Henry of Bruns- 
wick was the first that recovered his spi- 
rits, and concealed his feelings by burst- 
ing into a fit of laughter, as the best way 
of coming off, by turning all that had pass- 





THE LADIES’ GARLAN 





ed into a jest; concluding with a pom- | 


pous panegyric on the patriotic concern 
and the intrepidity the Countess bad 
evinced. He intreated her to make ber- 
self easy, and took on himself to bring the 
Duke of Alva to consentto what was rea- 
sonable. This he immediately effected, 
by inducing the latter to despatch an im- 
mediate order to the army to restore the 
cattle, without delay, to those persons 
from whom they had been plundered. On 
the return of the courier with a certificate 


, thatall damages had been made good, the 


Countess politely thanked her guests for 
the honor they had done ber castle, and 
they, in return, very courteously took their 
leave. 

Dr. Reed, well known by his medical 
reports, in the Monthly Magazine, was 
requested by a lady of literary eminence, 
to call at her house. “Be sure you re- 
collect the address,” said she, as she 
quitted the room,— No. 1, Chesterfield- 
street.” “Madam,” said the Dector, 


’ 


t have - 








1 am too great an admirer of politeness, | 


not to remember Chesterfield, and I fear 
too selfish ever to forget number one.’’ 





Pn —as this celebrated painter was 
Catharine was a true mother to her peo- | drawing the picture of a lady in the dress 


ple, aad the sufferings of the poor always | of Mary, Queen of Scots, the lady said 


to him, * But, sir, you have not made me 
like the Queen of Scots.” * No, madam,” 
said Lens, “ but if God had made your 
ladyship like her, J would.” 





. - 














FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 
ELLEN, 
The forsaken Penitent. 

Perhaps all poetry might be fairly challenged t¢ 
produce a passage of sweeter and simpler beau- 
ty than the following. It is from: Wordsworth’s 
Excursion : 

“*It was the season of sweet budding leaves, 

Of days advancing tow’rd their utmost length, 

And small birds singing to their-happy mates 

Wild is the music of th’ autumnal wind 

Among the faded wood ; but these blithe notes 

Strike the deserted to the heart—I speak 

Of what I know, and what we feel wthin.— 

Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt, 

Stands a tall ash-tree, to whose topmost twig 

A thrush resorts, and annually chants, 

At morn and evening, from that naked perch, 

While all the undergrove is thick withJeaves, 

A time-beguiling ditty, for del.ght 

Of his fond partier, silent in the nest. 

—‘Ah why,” said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

** Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge. 

And nature that is kind in woman’s breast, 

And reason that in man is wise and good, 

And fear of him who is a righteous Judge, 

Why do not these prevail for human life 

To keep two hearts together, that began 

Their spring-time with one love, and that had need 

Of mutual pity and forgiveness, swect 

To grant, or be received ; while that poor bird— 

O, come and hear him, thou who hast to me 

Been faithless, hear hin, though a lowly creature, 

One of God’s simple children, that yet know not 

‘Vhe universal Parent, how he sings, 

As if he wished the firmament of heaven 

Should listen, and give back to him the voice 

Of his triumphant constancy and love ; 

The proclamation that he makes, how far 

Ilis darkr light !° 








ness doth transcend our fickle 
a ~ 

TME SEASONS. 
BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON 
In the smiling morn of Spring, 
Whien the woods were fresh and gree: 
And the wild birds round did sing, 
Like the gent of the scene ; 
Then my heart was wooed and won; 


Then its sweetest hopes begun 






When the Summer’s glari 
Wak'd to life the opening 
And the glorious god of day 

Smil’d upon the new deck’d bowers 
Then, my bosom’s fluttering guest 
Own’d itself too sweetly blest. 


When rich Autumn’s golden hue 
Gleam’d upon the ripen’d corn, 

And a milder lustre threw 

&’er the blushes of the morn ; 

‘then my heart’s best hope betray *d. 
Like Autumnal hopes did fade ! 


When cold Winter’s icy breath 
Froze the stream and stript the spray. 
And the chilling hand of death 
Swept the ling’ring birds away ; 
‘Then my heart’s fond hopes all o’er, 
Wither’d, sunk, to bloom no more 


LOVE. 

Is love the poet’s theme ?—his art requires 
That every grace should fan the vestal fires ; 
That truth and constancy should rule the breast, 
And every milder virtue stand confest. 

The stoic heart is thus constrain’d to feel, 
And soft desires from marble bosoms steal— 
The charm converts the vulture to a dove, 
And all the reader’s vielding soul is love . 





